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There are five basic problems with which we have to concern our- 
selves in regard to the teaching of litoraiy or classical Chinese to 
Ar^rican college and university students. These are: VJhy teach? 

How to teach? iVhat to teach? V/hen to teach? and ^.tho can teach? 

First, why do we have to teach classical Chinese in American 
colleges aiid universities? Ws loiow there are two kinds of written 

Chinese: pal— hwa or modern Chijiese and wen— yan or classical Chinese. 

* *.<<>• > 
IsHLthout minimizing the contribution and usefulness of pai-hwa to 

» * ^ V ^ ^ 

Chinese intellectual discipline and life, ws can never forget for one 
moment the extensive in^rtance of wen-yan in the formation of Chinese 
as a unified, viable society with a great culture. Chinese civilisa- 
tion, as we understand it, is one of the fe ?7 that have remained con- 
tinous living civilizations. Reasons are 25 »ny. Bat the most important 
one is the fact that China has had the same written language since the 

third century B.C. This written language is won-yan or classical 

' . » " 

• • * ^ ' ' ' 

• Chinese. Without an adequate knoxfledge of this written language we 
can hardly understand and appreciate the true character and basic attitudes 
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of t!ie Chinose people. For instance, Chinese poetry in its traditional 
style which portrays these characteristics and attitudes is wittv^n 
in classical, not modern, Chinese,' , . ’ 

Here are additional reasons. Classical Chinese is knovm for 
its economic use of words. , The style of classical Chinese is simpler 
and more compact as compared vjith that of pai»»hwa . Thex’efore, even 
in the text of the pai"hwa 5 we f 3 .nd frequent use of wen-yan for a more 
meaningful e;q>r0ssion of ideas. Ordinarily, newspapers use pi-hwa 
but they have to resort to wen-yan to formulate pungent headlines and 
mast heads. This is .'’>0 because w«en-yan is able to convoy ideas id-th 
fewer words and greater conciseness. Moreover, Chinese love proverbs 

and axioms. These are expressed in classical Chinese, which are oftv^n 

# 

quoted in pal~hwa vzidL tings. In a word, without wen-yan, the Chinese 

language wuld lose its significance, strength, beauty, and richness. 

Second, how to teach classical Chinese? V>q realize that 

classical Chinese is not a ’’new" or "different” language. It is merely 

a style different from that of modern Chinese, Therefore, it is necessary 

to learn, first of all, some of. its features or characteristics. Among 

these, two stand out as most important: the "hsu-tzu” or "empty words" 

and grammar. Obviously, hsu-tzu is a misnomer. It is not an "empty 

word, " It is indeed something very useful. Ancient texts of classical 
• • 

Chinese do not have punctuation. It is the hs u-tzu which serves this 

J 

function. The difficult problem about hsu-tzu is that one hsu-tzu may . 
have several different meanings according to its place in the sentence 
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structnre whore it is usad, or the meaning that it forecasts, or tho 
combination that it forms vrith another word or another hau«»t 2 U » For 
instance, the viord ”ch*ieh” ( ). According to a study made by 

f 

S m 

Professor Yang Chia-lo, *'ch*ieh‘* has six kinds of writings, seven 

different pronunciations, 118 definitions, and 2$k e:^re3sions involving 

it. In a study on tho hsu«"tgu » '^suo” ( fh ), as in Tso Chuan 

) by Professor Bung Idang-tung, ”suo'* is cit^d h 09 tiros s with 

2 

seven different connotations. However, if a basic knowledge has been 

developed xdLth the use of hsu-tau a tho rest is easy, with regard to 

learning classical Chinese. Another problem concerns grararoar. I do 

not suggest that Chinese grammar in the classical style is particularly 

difficult. There ere no rigid rules either in the modem or classical 

style governing the use of the different pai'ts of speech. However, I 

* feel very strongly that the lack of a suitable and standard text in 

Chinese gramraar has constituted a great problem for the effective 

instruction of classical Chinese in American colleges and universities. 

Several grammar books in the Chinese language are available. They 

3 

includa Ha-Shih-V^n-Tung by lia Chieh-chung, The Corsparative Grammar 
by Lse Ching-ming and another by Chou Cbih-ming, Essentials of Chinese 
Grammar by Lu Shu-hsiang, and M Introduction to Won»yan by Ch*u Yu-yuan 

I 

and Chow Ch*ih-rdeh,^ and A Historical Grammar of Ancient Chinese (Part I? 

Syntax; Part II:Mdrpholbgy;Part IIIi Substitution; Part IV: Word-classes; 

by Chou ?a-kao which is most comprehensive and systematic.^ However, all 
» • • 

these are written in Chinese by Chinese scholars and for the use of 
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Chlnaaa st.udonto ^Interootod in the study o? CMjiusq llnsuiatics 
literary Chinese, But Hov Anorican students also interested in tho 
study of C3dno9o Linguistics, there is but or*o suitabls text- to be 
foimd. Xt in ^>Tl.Vcen in English, ‘entitled ^ 

Chi ner - by J, Itauudt and pi;bHshcid by Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Cos^^ny (third ps'inting In It contu5jnj3 D<x:t3 oxplanaUons of 

syntax and litor.o.vy Chineno praiew. However, the eolcctions are 
rather Linited ar‘4 tiws are unable to satisfy the T-;ider and ix>re 
demanding needs of Aiagrican students#^ 

« 

Tklrd, Hhnt to teach? In sc-jns areas, thoro is no lack of 

. toacMiig Hinterials, except in suitable and ideal texts. There are 

not too many of these aval3^ble. In ny humble cxperie 2 :iCQ in tno 

teacjjing field, I feel tlzat for bsgiimars tho j^Isiao provided 

-by tho university of Chicago is one of the best, , for several reasons. 

The China so text itaolf contains no r-ore thoh hCO characters. It 5^ 

easy to learn. Secondly, the t^^xt raproconts one of t!ie basic pniloeo** 

phies of China, To loam Hsiao phir.y , is to learn tho esBonce of tho 

Confucian school of thought. Thirdly, the text consists of adequate 

and woll-preparsd notes ^/hich ara of ccnsidorablo help both to t-eachsrs 

and studsiits, Csi tlie uiore advanced level, there are T hc^ 

Ifonclus, also pi^bllshod by tho University of Chicago Press. In addition, 

tho two volumes of relectcji Vbrkg of Chittase Utorature publishod by tho 
« 

. Amarican Association of Toachers of Chlnsso language and Cultoro in Hew 
York provide adequate and over-all understanding of classical Chinee®, 

« 

• ' . . 

t 
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The complete sot begins vdth the Book of Odes and ends with on essay 
by Chlang Kai-shek# It covers the entire spectrum of Chinese litera- 
ture, both prose and poetry, ennobling contributions from China *s 
cultural heritage. In the case of prose, different styles are used: 
narration, description, dialogue, letter, preface, eulogy, biography, 
and “writings on spocial occasions. I understand that another volume is 
being prepared by Dr. Richard ?. S. Yang of the University of Pittsburgh. 
It consists of twenty selected works of classical Chinese in different 
styles with a translation in modern Chinssa. VJhen this text is available 
we 7 rf.ll have the benefit of a comparative study of the classical and 

modem styles of Chinese, highlighting thoir differsnees and comparisons. 

• * , • « 

The fourth problem is when to teach? It seems to me that 

no classical Chinese should be taught without first a basic training 

and preparation in modern Chinese. It would bo 7iise to introduce 

classical Chinese to a student, I mean /iUierican student, after he has 

had at least one or t’.<o j^ars* training in pai-hwa, and has developed 

some *’feeling” of the Chinese language. Another thing to be considered 

is, to what Idnd of students should classical Chinese be taught. In 

this regard, I feol very strongly that only those 7iho have already had 

some background in Chinese culture and philosophy should be encouraged 

to learn this traditional language. Othend.so, it would be difficult 

for them to appreciate many of the important concepts which only 

students with maturity and intelligence and previous knowledge can do. 

For instance, phrases such as ^filial piety,*’ *The Tao,” "transcendental 

* 
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spirit,” “phenoFtenal world,” ”cosndc order,” etc*, can only be under- 
stood by sophisticated students, who have aijready developed adequate 

knowledge of Chinese thou^t in Wostem languages. I would further 

\ 

suggest that no classical Chinese be taught systewatically to American 

students on the secondary-school level. 

Last, but not least, who is qualified to teach? This is a 
problepi — a difficult problem — to be overcome not only in this coun- 
try but also in tho Republic of China where the teaching of classical 
Chinese is now being intensified. In Taiwan, there is a serious 
shortage of qualified teachers to teach effectively in high schools 
and collages. The situation is even more serious in the United States. 

To be competent, tho teacher of classical Gliinese in American colleges 
and •universities icust possess those qualifications! 

• 1. excellent command of the English language; 

2. adequate knowledge of classical Chinese in its different 
styles, including prose, poetry^ and other literary compositions; 

3 , good command of techniques for teaching American students; 

It* attractive age, not older than $0} 

appropriate academic degree, preferably a Ph.D* 

/ Anyone who possesses all or some of these essential qualifica- 
tions will have already secured a position much more rewarding than an 

Instructor in .colleges and universities* 

These, then, are tho fundamental problems found in the teach- 
ing of classical or literary Chinese in American Institutions of hi^er 
learning that I submit for your consideration* 
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«tvc/ 
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